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sidered as the coinage mentioned by Boss of Warwick, and
assigned to the unfortunate prince we call Edward V.
"Moneta tune facta sub ejus nomine est percussa et
formata, et omnia regise dignitati pertinentia in suo nomine
solito modo erant observata." ("Historia RegumAnglise/'
p. 213.1)

In this array of coins and kings, the pieces most notice-
able through their absence are the heavy groats struck in
the earliest years of Edward IV/s reign. We might
reasonably have expected to find some of them in this
hoard, for coins of a date earlier still are seen in it, asso-
ciated with some of his later money. But those we do
find offer examples of the mints of London, York, Coventry,
Bristol, Norwich, Dublin, and Drogheda, and of every
well-recognised mint-mark belonging to them. Nay,
more than this, we find among them several unpublished
varieties, so far as variety depends on mint-mark. The
" fleur-de-lis," hitherto unnoticed as a mark of London
(though common enough at York), has now one solitary
representative. It is a coin singular, not merely in
number, but also in weight and appearance. Very light,
even for a clipped coin; the king's crown upon it, unlike
the low, flat crown usually portrayed on Edward IV.'s
groats, more nearly resembles the higher, long-stalked
one of his son, and of his brother Richard. Other
novelties occur among them, by combinations of the ordi-
nary marks, previously unobserved or unrecorded; and I
am led thereby to offer a few observations on their general
classification.

I shall begin by considering the emblems or signs at
the commencement of the legend on the obverse or the
reverse to be the mint-marks proper; while those privy

1 Quoted by Ending, vol. i. p. 291.